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BROMLEY MELMOT. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

IN the morning, Percival again 
came to Melmot; remonstrated with 
him on the enormity he had been guil- 
ty of, and entreated himto drop the ac- 
quaintance of Col. Melfort. Melmot, 
full of contrition for his past offence, 
opened to Percival his whole mind, 
and entreated his advice how to act 
with regard to Melfort. Captain Har- 
ley requested him to let the matter 
rest, as Maria was, from her own 
account, safe from his friend’s reach, 
and had little to fear while with Mr. 
Bromley. To this Melmot assented, 
and his friendship with Percival was 
renewed with increasing ardour, He 
was seconded in his resolution by Mel- 
fort, who, from the late incident, seem- 
ed not to solicit any further connexion. 
A letter which he received from Mr. 
Bromley, soon after, gave him the 
most severe uneasiness; as it was dic- 
tated ina style of reproof, which he 
thought nothing less than the utmost 
atrociousness could have provoked. 
Part of it ran thus: 


“It pains me, Melmot, to hear 
of your proceedings. Did you think, 
that, because far removed from my eye, 
your actions would be veiled in secre- 
sy? or that, because no longer depend- 





‘ 





9 fallacious encomiums? And is it thas, 


in intoxication and revelry, you squan- 
der that money which should be appro- 


priated to the support of your Maria, 


But think not I will see her sacrificed 
to such profligacy : sooner shall the 
dear, affectionate girl share my poor 
pittance, than feast at the luxurious ta- 
ble of baseness and profligacy! I accuse 
not without certain proof; and all at- 
tempts at justification, or discovery of 
the informer, will be treated with con- 
tempt. I am inclined to judge favour- 
ably of you, and-should be grieved to 
find you wholly unworthy of my re- 
gard; but I must have more convincing 
proofs of your innocence than your 
bare asseveration.——In hopes you can 
safely assure me of your innocence and 
rectitude, I still remain your affection- 
ate friend, ; 
“7. Bromley.” 

Transported with grief, Melmot flew 
to Captain Harley, and shewed him the 
cruel letter he had just received, and 
demanded in explicit terms, if he real- 
ly kept Miss Newcombe. Percival re- 
plied, with the utmost coolness—“ My 
father does.” ‘‘ Your father does!” 
reiterated Melmot, half choaked with 
grief, anger and surprise,—lIs it possi- 
ble!” “Very possible,” rejoined Per- 
cival; ** for as she is at present entirely 
destitute, without the generous bounty 


|of my father, she could scarcely sub- 
'sist!” He turned aside to conceal the 
| tears that forced their passage to his 
|cheeks. Melmot was reconciled 
\* And is that all?” he asked, with a 
| look as if halfincredulous. ‘“* Think 


ant upon me for support, I was become 
careless of your happiness? Is it thus 
you repay the affection of a virtuous 
girl, by residing in the same house 
with the mistress of that profligate fel- 
low upon whom vou favished such 
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you,” said Percival, reproachfully, 
“that my sisters would visit her, if 
she were not of unblemished charac- 
ter?” This at once brought conviction 
to the agonized mind of Melmot, and 
he, instantly sat down to exculpate 
himself from the most heavy charge 
brought against him : as to the night’s 
debauch into which he had been so de- 
luded, he was incapable of pleading a 
satisfactory excuse ; therefore content- 
ed himself with acknowledging his 
fault, and throwing himself entirely 
upon his uncle’s mercy for forgiveness. 
The letter from Maria, which accom- 
panied Mr. Bromley’s, was filled with 
tender reproaches for his long and un- 
kind silence, the justice of which re- 
proof he was forced unwillingly to 
acknowledge, and complaints of Mrs. 
Nettleby’s perpetual ill usage. Perci- 
val retired overwhelmed with grief at 
the uncharitable construction put upon 
his honourable attachment to Susanna, 
and with a determination directly to 
implore his father’s consent to their 
union, , 
( To be continued, ) 
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EDWIN’s URN—4 Fragment. 

*¢ Solitude ! thou hast Jost thy power 
of charming,” said the weeping Em- 
ma, as she bedewed the urn of Edwin 
with tears of love. ‘* No more, with 
pleasure, do I sit at the foot of yon 
oak, and listen to the sweet notes of 
the feathered choir, as I was wont 
when Edwin lived. Alas! my Edwin, 
will you no more lead me to the shady 
bower, and tune your pipe to Emma’s 
praise? Peace, ye birds! Edwin no 
more echoes your mellifluous tones in 
mild symphonic song. Droop, hang 
your heads, ye flowrets of the field : no 
more will ye be plucked by Edwin’s 
hand to grace his Emma’s hair.” 

Sighs, soft as the gentle zephyrs, 
stole from the fair mourner’s heart. 
“* Why bursts the intrusive sigh ? Why 
falls the unavailing tear? Will these re- 
call my Edwin from the tomb? Ah! 





no ; would to Heaven”—she paused— 
* Yes it must be.” ‘Fhe heaving bosom 


pants for ease—the streaming eye j, 
fill’d with peace. ‘“ Edwin! shall | 
leave thee? It is only for a moment: 
then shall we meet, and part no more.” 
She arose, and sweetly spoke a fond 
farewell.—“* Mild breath of spring | 
fan lightly his grave. Feathered sons 
of the air! perch on the weeping wil- 
lows, and, in plaintive strains, sing his 
many virtues. Foot of the passing 
stranger! rest awhile at his tomb, 
Children of the finer feelings! give a 
tributary tear to Edwin’s urn. Hush! 
all is silence ; the songster of the vale 
is mute ; the lambkin sports not on the 
mead ; all are hushed to repose ; Sol 
shrinks from the embrace of the day, 
and hides his face behind the western 
hills.—Edwin sleeps in the dust, and 
his Emma is sad. __I will hasten and 
seek some sequestered spot, near Ed- 
win’s last mansion. At morn, noon, 
and eve, will I visit the sacred abode; 
bathe the tomb with my tears ; and oft 
kiss the garment that shields his re- 
mains: then pensively retire, and hide 
my inward grief from the world, un- 
knowing the cause of my woes. 


—— 2. +e 
GOOD NATURE. 

According to our present fashiona- 
ble nomenclature, I am much inclined 
to think, the title of a good natured man, 
has either no signification, or it de- 
notes a fool, for though it is a quality 
than which none is more difficult to be 
found, or where found more ennobling, 
yet how few requisites are now requi- 
red to obtain the appellation of the dest 
natured man alive. This strong ex- 
pression is thrown about at random, 
and paid and returned like bows and 
compliments. Were we to form our 


the most happy condition—common 
decency and good manners are some- 
times mistaken for this amiable accom- 


| plishment, One, who when introduced 
| into company, makes his entry grace- 


fully is a good sort of aman.—He then, 





perhaps, answers a few trifling ques- 
tions, and keeps up the tattle of con- 


judgment of mankind from this parti- - 
cular, we would imagine them to be in * 
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ersation with ease and readiness—in- 
tly he commences a pretty fellow. 
but if these be accompanied with a 
ew gracious and unmeaning simpers. 
‘Oh! what a perfectly good man he is,” 
Good humour is most Frcolganhe palm- 
id upon us for good nature; one who 
alks much, laughs heartily, (perhaps 
it his own folly,) flatters egregiously, 
ukes the tone of the company, good, 
ad or indifferent; and thus shews him- 
self possessed, at least for the time pre- 
ent, of a fine flow of spirits, is without 
lesitation, honoured with this title.— 
But let us attend him home. 































iumour banished, languor, sullenness 
nd ill nature supplying its place, and 
nost powerfully exerted upon his in- 
triors and domestics. 
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EXCESS OF SENSIBILITY. 

Refinement and delicacy of taste, are 
the productions of advanced society. 
They open to the mind of persons pos- 
sessed of them, a field of elegant en- 
joyment ; but they may be carried to a 
dangerous extreme. By that excess 
of sensibility to which they lead; by 
that vanity which they flatter; that 
idea of superiority which they nourish; 
they may render their possessor unfit 
for the common and ordinary enjoy- 
ments of life; and, by that over-nice- 
ness which they are apt to create, they 
may mingle somewhatof disgustand un- 
easiness, even in the highest and finest 
pleasures. A person of such a mind, 
will often miss happiness where nature 
intended it should be found, and seek 
for it where it is not to be met with. 
Disgust and chagrin will frequently be 
his companions; while less cultivated 
minds, are enjoying pleasure unmixed 
and unalloyed. 


—» oe 


He who divides religion from vir- 
tue, understands neither the one nor 
the other. It is the union of the two 
which consummates the human charac- 
ter and state. It is their union which 
has distinguished those great and illus- 


There, | 
en to one, but you will find his good | 
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trious men, who have shone with so 
much honour in former ages; and 
whose memory lives in the remem- 


brance of succeeding generations. 
——> + 
A CHARACTER. | 

Laura is alady somewhat advanced in years ; 
is mistress of a well order’d family—a good 
economist—yery neat, and very sensible, and 
really means to treat her friends with respect. 
When you pay her a visit, she is glad to see 
you ; and wonders you did not come sooner. 
She enquires after your health, with as much 
earnestness as your physician, and insists upon 
knowing how every one in your family does by 
name. If you happen to wear a black ribband, 
she is in an agony to know what friend you 
have lost, and though it be only a tenth cousin, 
she condoles with you, in the most melancholy 
accents, and with a forehead as wrinkled as a 
woman of fourscore. If she happens to come 
into aroom where two persons are talking, she 
enquires what is the topic of their discourse 
or, if they cease speaking, at her entrance, she 
suspects they have been talking against her. 
When she sits down to dinner or tea, she finds 
fault with her servant, before all the company, 
for the most trifling omission. She forces you 
to eat or drink beyond your inclination, or else, 
takes it for granted, that you dislike her pro- 
vision; and wishes it-had been better. How- 
ever frequently you assure her that it is ex- 
ceedingly good, and perfectly agreeable, she. 
will not give you the least credit; for she is 
“sure that actions speak louder than words.” 
When you are determined to go, she will try 
to extort from you the promise of a longer vi- 
sit next time; and if you attempt excuses; she 
will answer them with all the fluency of an 
attorney at the bar. In short, it is extremely 
difficult to get clear of her, without telling a 
downright falsehood : and for this reason I sel- 
dom visit her. When I happen to pass by her 
door, without calling, Lam sure to be blamed 
for slighting her; if I meet her abroad, Iam 
always examined where I am going; and often 
suspected of having a greater regard for some 
other person than for herself. 

sepia 

A blue eyed young lady, Very vain of her beau- 
ty, in the presence of a clownish fellow, asked 
‘in asing song sentimental tone, ** Why does 
azure deck the sky?” anticipating an answer 
from him of, “ ’tis to be like thy eyes of blue,” 
when the sagacious genius returned this laconic 
lanswer, ** Why do hogs have bristles? you fool?” 
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A country schoolmaster, by the name of Bas- 
com, was asked by a scholar, named Eels for a 
copy to write after. The master headed the pa- 
per with the words, *‘Zels and trout are very tn- 
different fish” The ed his copy until 
he came to i fol- 
lows : 
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ODE TO MAY. 


Born in yon blaze of orient sky, 

Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold ; 
Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 
For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny show’r ; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bow’r. 
Light graces, dress’d in flowery wreaths, 

And tip toe joys their hands combine, 
And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 

And, laughing, dances round thy shrine. 
Warm with new life the glitt’ring throngs, 

On quiv’ring fin, and rustling wing ; 
Delighted join their votive songs, 

And hail thee, ‘* Goddess of the spring.” 


a a oe 
TO HOPE. 


Ah woe, is me! from day to day 
I drag a life of pain and sorrow ; 
Yet still, sweet Hope, I hear thee say, 
** Be calm, thine ills will end to-morrow, 
The morrow comes, but brings to me 
No charm, disease or grief relieving ! 
And am I ever doom’d to see, 
Sweet Hope, thy promises deceiving ? 
Yet false and cruel as thou‘art, 
Thy dear delusions will I cherish ; 
I cannot, dare not with thee part, 
Since I, alas; with thee must perish. 
NS GPa : 
ODE TO SLEEP. 
Though oft in hours of grief and pain, 
Thy gentle slumbers, strength restoring, 
Have I, alas ! invok’d in vain ; 
Yet, once again, thy aid imploring, 
I pour to thee, O Sleep! the strain. 
Think not I ask thee to befriend 
A while this breast, in anguish sighing : 
To me no succour thou canst lend ; 
My woes such feeble torce defying, 
A mightier pow’r than thine must end. 
But fly to Lesbia’s couch, and there 
Thy downy pinions lightly spreading, 
Let no rude sound disturb the fair, 
But all thy balmy influence shedding, 
Drive far away each anxious care. 
And O! thy visions, heav’nly bright ! 
The soul from earthly thoughts relieving, 
Around her spread, propitious sprite ! 
Sweetly her charm’d sense deceiving, 
Till rosy morn commands thy flight. 
ee 6 , 
THE YOUNG FLY. 
Fresh was the breath of morn, the busy breeze, 
As Poet> tot! - «tOtt elle “..-eh the trees, 


 twOuld to Heaven”—she pausic> wing | 


Yes it must be.” ‘Fhe heaving bosom 
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Phebus got up, aud made a blazing fire, 
That gilded every country house and spire, 

And, smiling, put on his best looks so bright, 
On this fair-morn, a Spider who had set, 





To catch a breakfast, his old waving net, 1) 
With curious art, upon a waving thorn, v 
At length, with gravely, squinting Waging eye, 
Near him espied a pretty plump young fly, 
Humming her little orisons to morn. 
“Good morrow, dear miss fly,” quoth gallant 
grim— 
** Good morrow, Sir,” replied Miss fly to him: 
*¢ Walk in, Miss, pray, and see what I’m ‘Ludo 
about ;” No. 1 
I’m much oblig’d t’ you, Sir,” Miss Fly rejoin’d, 
‘* My eyes are both so good I find, er 
That I can plainly see the whole, without.” 
‘‘ Fine weather, miss”—* Yes, very fine,” 
quoth Miss, 1 
** Prodigious fine indeed ;” 
‘© But why so coy ?” quoth grim, “that you #0 ac 
decline, entre 
** To put, within my bow’r your pretty head ?” 1e8S 
**°Tis simply this,’ quoth cautious Miss, : 
‘1 fear’d you'd like my pretty head so well, that 1 
‘«‘ You'd keep it for yourself, Sir, who can tell?” [to €2 
‘Then let me squeeze your lovely hand my requ 
dear, ein 
And prove that all your dread is foolish, e 
vain.” him. 
“‘P’ve a sore finger, Sir; nay, more I fear *yol 
You really, would not let it go again.” That 
‘*Poh! poh! child, pray dismiss your idle I 
dread, : am 
I would not hurt a hair of that sweet head— @rent 
Well, then, with one kind kiss of friendship disc 
meet me!” veat 
‘La! Sir, qguoth miss, with seeming ariless @ 
tongue, my 
I fear your salutation would be /ong ; shal 
So loving, too, I fear that you would eat me.” Br; gh 
So saying, with a smile, she left the rogue, hve 
To weave more lines of death, and plan for prog. “ 
LINES: WRITTEN AT SEA. ther 
On the deck of the slow sailing vessel alone, best 
As I silently sat, all was mute as the grave; @)Ol1! 
It was night : and the moon brightly glittering Jsati 
shone, teri 
Lighting up, with its lustre, the quivering 
wave, 
So bewitchingly mellow and pure was that 
eam, 


Which she darted while watching o’er na- 
ture’s repose, 
That I thought it resembled christianity’s beam 
When it softens and sooths, without chafing 





our woes. 
And I felt such an exquisite wildness of sor- 
As Leoned at the tremulous glow of the tri! 
That roeta to prevent the intrusion of mor- 
And pre there forever to wonder and weep- Emu 





